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POETRY. 
SCATTER THE GERMS OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MRS. L. A. COBB. 


Scatrer the germs of the beautiful! 
By the wayside let them fall, 

That the rose may spring by the cottage gate, 
And the vine on the garden wall; 7 

Cover the rough and the rude of earth 
With a veil of leaves and flowers, 

And mark with the opening bud and cup 

‘ The march of summer hours. 


Scatter green germs of the beautiful 
In the holy sbrine of bome; 
Let the pure and the fair, and the graceful there 
_In their loveliest lustre come; 
Leave not a trace of deformity 
In the temple of the heart, 
But gather about its hearth the gems 
Of nature and of art. 


- Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the temple of our God— 
“The God who starred the uplifted sky, 
And flowered the trampled sod; 
When He built a temple for himself 
And a home for His princely race, 
He reared 2ach arch in symmetry, 
And curv-d each line in grace. 


Scatter the ge,ms of the beautiful 
In the depth of the human soul; 

= shall bud and blossom, and bear the fruit, 

hile the endless ages roll; 
_ Plant with the flowers of charity 

The portals of the tomb, 

And the fair, and the pure, about your path 
In Paradise shall bloom. 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
oR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


4A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I.—GOING UP TO TOWN TO BE BROUGHT OUT. 


Ir was'in the last quarter of that stormy and many- 
colored sixteenth century that the following facts 
occurred. They really pi occur. No filling in of 
historical outline with lights and shadows of fictitious 
detail, and no heightening of color for the sake of 
effect, shall be attempted in this narrative; the reader 
is invited to receive the tale as a piece of well-authen- 
ticated’ history: showing, somewhat strikingly, how 
the world went in the good old times three hundred 
years ago. 


There lived in’ the remote little city of Gubbio an 
ancient but obscure family of provincial nobles, named 
Accoramboni. Gtbbio was a long way from Rome— 
a longer way, taking all the difficulties of the journey 
into account, than’ London is now-a-days. And in 
proportion to its distance from Rome, the centre of 
life, wealth, honour, preferment, and all good things, 
was life at Gubbio stagnant and obscure. Count 
Claudio Accoramboni and bis countess, however, might 
have been content to liye akd die, ard make their wine 
and press their olives on the pateynal acres, as a long 
line of unrecorded Accorambonis had done before them, 
had they not chanced td have a daughter, who grew 
in this rustic retirement so rare a perfection of loveli- 
ness and grace, that her parents felt it to be their 
duty to the dear girl to give her a few seasons in town. 
In fact, Vittoria Accorambonj was rightly judged by 
her judicious parents to be far tuosuperior an article 
for the native Gubbio market. 


All the chroniclers—and they are many—who have 
left records of Vittoria and her eventful history, vie 
with each other in their enthusiastic accounts of her 
surpassing beauty. And yet this, we are assured, was 
but one portion of the irresistible*charm with which 
she enchanted all who came within the sphere of her 
influence. One grave old monk writes—croesing 
himself, one may fancy, the while—of the “portentous 
power of attraction” which her tongue exercised when 
she spoke. Others speak of the inimitable grace of 
her movements, the sylph-like perfection of her form, 
her artless elegance, and entire freedom from all affec- 
tation. Her talents, teo, were no less admirable than 
her beauty. She was a poetess; and if the produc- 
tions of her muse, whether printed or preserved in 
manuscript, cannot be said to be much read by her 
countrymen of the present generation, yet they suf- 
ficed to obtain a place for her name in the huge 
volume of the literary historians of her country. 


It has often been remarked that the wide differences 
of social habits, and still more of moral feeling, whieh 
exist between one uge and social system and another, 
make it exceedingly difficult for us duly to appreciate 
and understand the life of the middle ages, and to 
estimate fairly the characters of its actors. And, 
doubtless, the entire difference of our own practice and 
modes of thought with respect to such matters must 
have the effect of making the conduct of Count Claudio 
Accoramboni and his wife, in this business of the dis- 
posal of their peerless daughter to the best advantage, 
se@m altogether strange and unnatural. As soon as 


| ever her surpassing beauty, and rare endowments of 
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mind and body, manifested themselves, Vittoria seems 
to have been considered by this sixteenth century 
family as a valuable piece of marketable property, to 
be disposed of in such manner as would produce the 
greatest amount of advantage tv the family. The 
means adopted to this end, and the differences of 
opinion on the subject between various members of the 
family, will further illustrate the enormous difference 
of our own ways of thinking and acting.on such 
subjects. 


Rome, of course, was the only market for such mer- 
chandise as Count Claudio had to offer for sale; and to 
Rome, accordingly, the Accoramboni family removed. 
Vittoria had a good escort on her long and far from 
safe journey to the capital of the world; for, besides 
father and mother, four adult brothers accompanied 
her—remarkably noble and needy youths, all trusting 
to Vittoria. the family treasure, to open for them some 
of the numerous roads to fortune, which in those days 
all converged on the Papal city. 


This wonderful Rome had still in the sixteenth cen- 
tury very legitimate pretensions to take rank as the 
capital of the civilised world. The authority which 
the popes claimed over all the civil powers of Christ- 
endom, and which, though often rebelled against in 
practice, was still admitted almost universally in 
theory, caused their capital t# be the centre of all the 
political intrigues and schemes of Europe; caused it 
to be perpetually thronged with ambassadors and 
diplomatists of every grade, with petitioners, adven- 
turers, fortune-hunters, and notabilities of every sort 
from every part of the world. Most of the special 
peculiarities which stamped the age with its own 
social character existed in a concentrated degree at 
Rome. The system of superseding law by privilege, 
which lay at the root of most of the social disorders of 
the age, existed in greater intensity in Rome than in 
any other society. The turbulences and disorders 
arising thence were more constant, more audacious, 
and more serious there than elsewhere The wonder- 
ful encroachment of ecclesiastical power, and its 
strange and curious intermixture in all the affairs of 
life, which also was one leading characteristic of the 
time, was, as might have been expected, most remark- 
able, and most mischievously active in Rome. 

Every new pope brought up fresh swarms of rela- 
tives, dependents, friends, countrymen, to seek their 
fortune in the great world-carnival. In the papacy 
of a Genoese pope, Rome would swarm with Ligurians. 
With a Medici in St. Peter’s chair, Florence almost 
monopolised the good things which flow from the 
hand of Heaven’s vicegerent. With the Bolognese 
pope, who held the keys at the time we are writing 
of, Bologna had her turn. And the hot pursuit of 
Fortune was all the hotter,and the means used: for 
attracting her smile were all the more unscrupulous, 
because popes’ reigns are mostly short. .In no case 
was the need of hurry to make hay while the sun 
shone, more imperative. A pope’s death was asa 
sudden and entire turn of the wheel of Fortune. Those 
who were at the top found themselves, between the 
rising and the setting of the sun, hurled to the bottom; 
and those who were at the bottom as suddenly were 
lifted to the top. 
changes, which threw the whole Roman world into 
tenfold confusion, turbulence, and trouble,was strangely 
frequent. During the whole of the sixteenth century 


And the recurrence of these violent 4 


the popes reigned, on an average, only six years each. 
In the natural course of things it must be expected 
that the mode of making a pope would ensure his 
being an old man. But this probability was further 
increased by the frequent poli¢y of the College of 
Cardinals. The different parties who found them- 
selves, as would of course frequently happen, unable 
to secure the election they wished, would unite in 
selecting as pope some member of their body whose 
age and infirmities seemed to promise that they would 
very shortly have another opportunity of trying their 
strength in the conclave. Many popes owed their 
elevation, solely to this consideration. : 


A thirteenth Gregory was seated in the chair of St. 
Peter at the time Vittoria and her family made their 
appearance on this seething, many-coloured, and tur- 
bulent scene. We have not the precise date of their 
journey. But it is certain that it was after 1576, and 
before—probably not much before—1580. Rome was 
in a yet more turbulent and lawless condition than 
usual during these years. For the reigning Pope was 
a siidlealesty weak and incapable ruler. Gregory the 
Thirteenth, we are told, was not stained by any of 
those more glaring vices which had marked many of 
his recent predecessors. He simply neglected every 
portion of his manifold duties. His father, as one of 
the Venetian ambassadors reports to the Senate, lived 
to be eighty, and his grandfather to be ninety. And 
the great and absorbing object of the Pope’s thoughts 
and cares was to live as long. With this view, says 
the umbassador, he systematically refused to occupy 
himself with any troublesome business, on the ground 
that nothing is more conducive to longevity than a 
mind at ease! When reports were made to him of the 
scandalous scenes of anarchy and violence which were 
continually occurring, and were rendering his capital 
as unsafe a residence for quiet citizens as a field of 
battle or a den of robbers, he never was betrayed into 
expending more of his carefully treasured vital force 
than was needed for tranquilly observing ‘that he 
would pray for the evil-doers. ’ 


During this and the preceding centuries the great 
feudal princes and barons of the ancient and powerful 
clans of Savelli, Orsini, Colonna, Gaetani, and others, 
were the pest. and ever-present danger of Rome. Con- 
stantly in open warfare with each other, and often with 
the popes themselves, these haughty and unruly sub- 
jects, and their numerous bodies of armed retainers, 
who knew no law save the will of their employer,often 
tasked to the utmost the strength of the most vigorous 
of the popes. And under such a ruler as Gregory the 
Thirteenth their utter lawlessness reduced Rome to a 
state of anarchy which, had it continued unchecked, 
must have entirely sapped the foundations of all civil | 
society. A notice of one of the ordinary street tumults | 
that took place about the time in question, as it has 
been preserved in the pages of a contemporary chron- ~ 
icler, will serve to give an idea of the sort of deeds 
whick were wont to pass in Rome unchecked and un- 
punished and will, at the same time, introduce to the 
reader one of the principal personages in the tale we 
have to tell. 

The “Bargello,” as the principal police-officer of the 
city was called, had, with his band of armed follow- 
ers, arrested certain outlaws belonging to the territory 
of Naples; and it would seem that these men were in 
the pay, or otherwise undcr the protection, of some one 
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of the great Roman barons. While the bargello, 
therefure, was conducting his prisoners through the 
streets, he was met by a cavalcade of noble youths, 
~ Raimondo Orsini, Pietro Gaetani, Silla Savelli, and 
others, who disputed his passage. The bargello, 


writes the chronicler, ‘‘spoke to them cap in hand, } 


with great respect, endeavoring to = them, and 
persuade them to let him do lis duty. They, however, 
would hear nothing, but attacked him and his men, 
killed several, took others into houses, and flung 
' them from the windows, to the great ignominy and 
coutumely of public justice.”’ All this, however, could 
not have mattered much, or have been worth record- 
ing, but that an unlucky shot from one of the bar- 
gellu’s men killed the noble Raimondo Orsini. The 
bargello at once fled from Rome, knowing full well 
that neither pope nor law could save his life from the 
~ Vengeance of the Orsini. But the noble anger of that 
proud house was not to be thus balked. And Ludo- 
vico Orsini, the brother of Raimondo, and the gentle- 
man with whom the reader will have to make further 
acquaintance, avenged his brother, and asserted the 
honor of the clan, by murdering the lieutenant-general 
of police, the officer on whom the bargello depended, 
as he was coming down from the papal palace on 
Monte Cavallo. 

Such was the Roman world to which Count Claudio 
Accoramboni was bringing his daughter and four sons 
to seck their fortunes about the year 1578 

But in accordance with the saying, that when 
things are at the worst they must mend, there was a 
chanye preparing for Rome aid its lawless nobles, and 
almost equally villanous outlawed bandits, in a man- 
ner and from a quarter from which uo human being in 


Rome dreamed of expecting it. " , 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR HER. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Tne ancestors of the good people of these United 
States came to this country ostensibly to escape the 
persecutions of aristocratic England, but, alas for the 
inconsistency of human nature, they were very far 
from abandoning aristocracy when they left the mo- 
ther couatry. They brought it with them, together 
with all its accompanying notions and absurdities, 
and have left it tv their children as an inalienable 
eeacy which we seem to be trying to increase every 

ay. 

In the days of the good colony of Virginia, the dis- 
tinctions between rich and pvor were based upon 
laws which, like those of the Medes and Persians, al- 
tered not. One of the most devout followers of this 
code was a wealthy planter living in what is known 
as the Northern Neck. He was in all other respects 
a frank, open-hearted, manly geutleman, but his 
estimate of his fellow men was founded upon the 
Ceara that governed his selection of his horses— 

luod. Wealth, too, was by no means an unimportant 
feature with him. He had our human weakness, and 
like all of us was influenced more than he even be- 
lieved by pounds, shillings and pence. 

This Mr. G— had quite a large family, and among 
them was a daughter whose beauty was the standing 
tuast of the country. She was just cighteen, and 


budding into a lovely womanhood. Not only was 
she beautiful in person, her amiable disposition and 
many accomplishments made ler more than ordina- 
rily attractive, and half the gentlemen of the 
Northern Neck were already sighing for her love. 


There was in the country, at this time, a young 
man who was already rising high in the esteem of Lis 
neighbors. He came of a good family, but was, as 

et, a peor young surveyor, who had taught himself 

is profession, and who had spent much of his man- 
rel traversing unknown forests, with nothing but 
his compass for his guide, and his chain for his com- 
panion, locating lands and settling disputed titles. 
He was a model of manly beauty, and excelled in all 
the varied feats ef strength in which the olden time 
Americans took such pride. He was calm and re- 
served, and there was about him a dignified sweet- 
ness of demeanor that accorded well with his frank 
independence of character. He was a great favorite 
with all who knew him, and there was no gathering 
to which he was not asked. 

Mr. G—seemed especially to like the young man, 
and it was not long before he insisted that the latter 
should abandon all ceremony in his visits to him, and 
come and go when he pleased. The invitation was 
heartily given, and as promptly accepted. The young 
man liked the planter, and he found the society of the 
beautiful Mary G— a very strong attraction. The 
result was that he was frequently at the planter’s 
residence, so frequently, indeed, that Mrs. G— felt 
called upon to ask her husband if he did not think it 
wrong to permit him to enjoy such unreserved inter- 
course with their daughter. The father only laughed ~ 
at the idea, and said he hoped his daughter knew her 
position too well to allow anything like love for a poor 
surveyor to blind her to her duty to her family. 


Nevertheless, Mary G— was not so fully impressed 
with this conviction of duty as was her father.— 
She found more to admire in the poor surveyor, than 
in all her wealthy and aristocratic suiters, and, al- 
most before she knew it, her heart passed out of her 
keeping, and was given to him. She loved him with 
all the honesty and devotion of her pure heart, and- 
she would have thought it a happiness to go out with 
him into the wilderness, and share his fatigues and* 
gy no matter how much svrrow they brought 
to her. 

Nor did she love in vain. The voung man, whose 
knowledge of the world was afterwards so thorough, 
had not been learned to consider as binding the dis- 
tinctions which society drew between his position 
and that of the lady. He knew that in all that makes 
a map, in integrity and honesty of purpose, he was 
the equal of any one. He believed that, except in 
wealth, he stood upon a perfect equality with Mary 
G—, and he loved her honestly and manfully, and, 
no sooner had he satisfied himself upon the state of 
his own feelings than he confessed his devotion, sim- 
ply and truthfully, and received from his lady’s lips 
the assurance that she loved him very dearly. 

Scorning to occupy a doubtful position, or to cause 
the lady to conceal aught from her parents, the young 
man frankly and manfully asked Mr. G— for his 
daughter’s hand. Very angry grew the planter as 
he listened to the audacious proposal. He stormed 
and swere furiously, and denounced the young man as 


| an ungrateful and insolent upstart. 
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“My daughter has always been accustomed to rid- 
ing in her own carriage,” he thundered. Who are 
you, sir?” 

“A gentleman, sir,’”’ replied the young man,quietly, 
and rising he left the house. ; . 

The lovers were parted. The lady married soon 
after a wealthy planter, and the young man went out 
again into the world to battle with his heart, and 
conquer his unhappy passion. He subdued it, but 
although he afterwards married a woman whom he 
loved honestly and truthfully, and who was worthy 
of his love, he was never wholly dead to his first love. 


The time passed on, and the young man began to 


reap the reward of his labors. He had never been to 


the house of Mr. G— since his cruel repulse by the 
planter, but the latter could not forget him, as his 
name soon became familiar in every Virginian honse- 
hold. Higher and higher he rose every year, until he 
had gained a position from which he could look down 
upon the proud planter. Wealth came to him, too. 
When the great struggle for independence dawned, 
he was in his prime, a happy husband, and one of the 
most distinguished men in America. The strnggle 
went on, and soon the “poor surveyor” held the 
highest and proudest position in the land. 4 

When the American army passed in triumph 
through the streets of Williamsburg, the ancient 
capital of Virginia, after the surrender of Cornwallis, 
the officer riding at the head of the column chanced 
to glance up at one of the neighboring balconies 
which was crowded with ladies. Recognizing one of 
them he raised his hat and bowed profoundly. There 


a commotion in the balcony, and some one called 


for water, saying Mrs. Lee had fainted. 

“Henry, 1 fear your mother has fainted. You had 
better leave the column and go two her.” 

The speaker was George Washington, once the 
“poor surveyor,” but then commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States. The young man was 
Colonel Henry Lee, the commander of the famous 
“Light Cavalry Legion,” and the lady his mother, 
was formerly Miss G— the belle of the “Northern 
Neck.” —The Flag of our Union. 


CATCHING BEARS WITHA LASSO. 


A Navat Officer, many years ago, made the experi- 


' ment of hunting with the lasso, but his success was 


by no means decisive. The officer had, it appeared, 
by constant practice upon the ship, while making the 
long and tiresome voyage round the Horn, acquired 


' very considerable proficiency in the use of the lasso, 


and was able at twenty or thirty paces to throw the 
noose over the head of the negro cvok at almost every 
cast. So confident had he become in his skill, that, on 
his arrival upon the coast of Southern California, he 
employed a guide, and mounted upon a well trained 
horse, and with his lasso properly coiled and ready 
for use, he one morning set out for the mountains, 
om the firm resolve of bagging a few grizzlies befure 
night. 

He had not been out a great while before he en- 
countered one of the largest specimene.of the mighty 
beast, whose terrific aspect amazed him not a little; 
but, as he had come out with a firm determination to 
capture a grizzly, in direct opposition to the advice of 


his guide, he resdlved to show him that he was equal 
to the occasion. Accordingly he seized his lasso, and, 
riding up near the animal, gave it several rapid whirls 
above his head in the most artistic manner, and sent 
the noose directly around the bear’s neck at the very 
first cast; but the animal, instead of taking to his 
heels and endeavoring to run away, as he had antici- 
pated, very deliberately sat up on his haunches, 
facing his adversary and commenced making a very 
careful examination of the rope. He turned his head 
from one side to the other in looking at it; he felt it 
with his paws, and scrutinized it very closely, as if it 
wus something he could not comprehend. In the 
meantime the officer had turned his horse in the oppo- 
site direction and commenced applying the rowels to 
his side most vigorously, with the confident expecta- 


tion that he was to choke the bear to death and drag’ 


him off in triumph; but, to his astonishment, the 
horse, with his utmost efforts, did not seem to 
advance. 

The great strain upon the lasso, however, began to 
choke the bear so much that he soon became ehraged 
and gave the rope several violent slaps, first with one 
paw and then with the other; but finding that this 
did not relieve him, he seized the lasso with both paws 
and commenced pulling it in hand over hand, or rather 
paw over paw, and bringing with it the horse and 
rider that were attached to the opposite extremity — 
The officer redoubled the application of both whip 
and spurs, but it was all of no avail—he had evident- 
ly “caught a Tartar;’’ and, in spite of all the efforts of 
his horse, he recoiled rather than advanced. In this 


intensely exciting and critical juncture he cast a hasty 


glance to the rear, and to his horror, found himself 
steadily backing towards the frightful monster, who 
sat up with his eyes glaring like balls of fire, his huge 
mouth wide open and frothing with rage, and sending 
forth the most terrific and deep-toned roars. He now 
for the first time, felt seriously alarmed, and cried out 
vociferously for his guide to come to his rescue. The 
latter responded promptly, rode up, cut the lasso, and 
extricated the amateur gentleman from his perilous 
position. He was much rejoiced at his escape, and, 
in reply to the inquiry of the guide as to whether he 
desired to continue the hunt, he said it was getting so 


“late that he believed he would capture no more griz- 


zlies that day.—T'hirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border. | 


A SINGULAR WILL. 


Proressor Morlot, who for some years filled the 
chair of geology in the Academy of Lausanne, and 
died a few months since, left a curious will, which 
amused many of his countrymen, and occasioned some 
embarrassment to his executors. One of the condi- 
tions was that his head should still be useful to science 
after his death, and he directed that it should be pre- 
served in tbe Museum at Berne, with his name legibly 
engraved on the skull, so as to prevent ita ever being 
mistaken for any other. This condition has been com- 
plied with, and the skull of the once active thinker, 
inscribed as desired, may now be seen in the anatom- 
ical department of the collection at Berne. 


Tue real “Bill” of the play—Shakspeare. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 
HUMORISTS. 


THE PICKWICK CLUB. 
(BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


“Tne Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” 
especially in its opening chapters, presents a rich 
satire on the p ings of various learned societies 
in England and elsewhere, who meet from time to 
time to record the results of their investigations for 
the benefit of an astonished world. Some of the mem- 
bers of such bodies are famed for the wonderful theo- 
ries they are capable of constructing from the 
tooth of a defunct hyena, or a scratch on a boulder. 
The extravagant importance to science attached to 
the most trivial indications by men of this class, is 
humorously portrayed in the history of the club. 
Mr. Pickwick, of course, is its founder, with the ma- 
jestic title of G. C. M. P. C—which means no less 
than General Chairman—Member Pickwick Club! 
At the period when the history commences, that 
learned man, who had already communicated to it a 
valuable paper entitled—‘“Speculations on the Source 
of Hampstead Ponds” with some “Observations on 
the Theory of Tittlebats”—-was assembled with the 
Club in question. We find him surrounded by a host 
of adventurous spirits, like himself unwearied in the 
pursuit of seience under difficulties. These noble 
men, impelled by a magnanimous desire to enlarge the 
operations of the Club, from which the world had 
already derived so much, had resolved to constitute 
a select portion of their number into a ‘Correspond- 
ing Society,” whose duties were to travel and report 
the result uf their observations, as set forth more 
fully in the following resolution passed on_ this occa- 
sion: 


“Resolved, that the Corresponding Society of the 


‘Pickwick Club is hereby constituted; and that Samuel 


Pickwick, Esq., G.C.M.P.C., Tracy Tupman, Esgq., 
M.P.C., Augustus Snodgrass, Esq., M.P.C., and Nath- 
aniel Winkle, Esq., M.P.C., are hereby nominated 
and appointed members of the same; and that they be 

uested to forward from time to time authenticated 


accounts of their journeys and investigations; of 


their- observations of character and manners; and of 
the whole of their adventures, to the Pickwick Club 


stationed in London.” 


This important resolution, we are informed, was 

ssed May 12th, 1827, Joseph Smiggers, Esq., 

.V.P.M.P.C. (Perpetual Vice-President — Member 
Pickwick Club) presiding!!! with “M. P. C.’s” in 
attendance too numerous to mention. ~ 

These interesting circumstances give rise to the ad- 
ventures of the Club, from which we shall select for 
the edification of our readers. The gentlemen referred’ 
to surrounded their great leader on this memor- 
able occasion, “when starting into full life and anima- 
tion, as a simultaneous call for ‘Pickwick’ burst from 
his followers, that illustrious man slowly mounted 
into the Windsor chair on which he had been previ- 
ously seated, and addressed the Club himself had 
founded.” Such ef our readers as have attended 
vestries, clubs, orsimilar meetings abroad, will recog- 
nize the oratory and style of proceedings peculiar to 
such affairs, as satirically sketched by the author, 
which will constitute | 


SCENE No. 1. 
Mr. Pickwick’s ORaTION. 


Mr. Pickwick’s oration upon this occasion, together with the 
debate thereon, is entered on the Transactions of the Club. 
Both bear a strong affinity to the discussions of other cele- 
brated bodies; and, as it is always interesting to trace a re- 
semblance between the proceedings of great men, we transfer 
the entry to these pages. 

“Mr. Pickwick observed (says the Secretary) that fame was 
dear to the heart of every man. Poetic fame was dear to the 
heart of his friend Snodgrass, the fame of conquest was equal- 
ly dear to his friend Tupman; and the desire of earning fame, 
in the sports of the field, the air, and the water, was upper- 
most in the breast of his friend Winkle. He (Mr. Pickwick) 
would not deny that he was influenced by human pissions, and 
human feelings, (cheers)—possibly by human weaknessese— 

loud cries of ‘No’); but this he would say, that if ever the 

re of self-importance broke out in his bosom, the desire to 
benefit the human race in preference effectually quenched it. 
The praise of mankind was hia Swing; pelea eeey was his 
insurance office. (Vehement cheering.) He had felt some 
pride—he acknowledged it freely; and let his enemies make the 
most of it—he had felt some pride When he presented his Tit- 
tlebatian Theory to the world; it might be celebrated or it 
might not. (A ery of “It is,” and great cheering.) He would 
take the assertion of that honorable Pickwickian whose voice 
he had just heard—it was celebrated; but if the fame of that 
treatise were to extend to the farthest confines of the known 
world, the pride with which he should reflect on the author- 
ship of that production, would be as nothing compared with 
the pride with which he looked around him on this the proud- 
est moment of his existence. (Cheers.) He was a humble 
individual. (No, no.) Still he could not but feel that they 
had selected him for a service of great honor, and of some 
danger. Traveling was in a troubled state, and the minds of 
coachmen were unsettled. Let them look abroad, and con- 
template the scenes which were enacting around them. Stage 
coaches were upsetting in all directions, horses were bolting, 
boats were overturning, and boilers were bursting. (Cheers— 
a voice ‘No.’) No! (Cheers.) Let that honorable Pickwick- 
ian who cried ‘‘No” so loudly come forward and deny it if he 
could. (Cheers.) Who was it that cried ‘No?’ (Enthusiastic 
cheering.) Was it some vain disappointed man—he would not 
say haberdasher—(loud cheers), who, jealous of the praise 
which had been, perhaps undeservedly, bestowed on his 
Pickwick’s) researches, and smarting under the censure which 
had been heaped upon his own feeble attempts at rivalry, now 
took this vile and calumnious mode of —— 

“Mr. Blotton, of Aldgate, rose to order. Did the honorable 
Pickwickian allude to him? (Criss of ‘Order,’ ‘Chair,’ ‘Yes,’ 
‘No,’ ‘Go on,’ ‘Leave off,’ ete.) 

“Mr. tickwick would not put up to be put down by clamor. 
He had alluded to the honorable gentleman. (Great excite- 
ment.) 

“Mr. Blotton would only say then that he lled the hon. 
gent’a false and scurrilous accusation with profound contempt. 
(Great cheering.) The hon. gent. wasa humbug. (Im 
confusion, and loud cries of ‘chair’ and ‘order.’) 

“Mr. A. Snodgrass rose te order. He threw himself upon the 
chair. (Hear.) He wished to know whether this disgraceful 
contest between two members of that club should be allowed 
tv continue. (Hear, hear.) =? 

“The Chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwickian would 
withdraw the expression he had just made use of. 

“Mr. Blotton, with all possible respect for the chair, was 
quite sure he would not. 

“The Chairman felt it his imperative duty to demand of the 
honorable gentleman, whether he had used the expression 
which had just escaped him in a common sense. 

“Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he had not; he 
had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, hear.) 
He was bound to acknowledge that, pomeesy he entertained 
the highest regard and esteem for the honorable gentleman; he 
had merely considered him a humbug in a Pickwickian point 


of view. (Hear, hear.) 
“Mr. Pickwick felt much gratified by the fair, candid, and 


full explanation of his honorable friend. He begged it to be 
at once understood that his own observations bad 
intended to bear a Pickwickian construction. [Cheers }” 

Here the entry terminates, as we have no donbt the debate 


did also, after arriving at such a highly satisfactory and intel- : 


ligent point. 
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THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


JaN. 11, 1868. 


DEDICATORY. 


-Tuis morning we present the first pages of THE 
Uran Macazine, a journal “devoted to Art, Science, 
and Education,” and most appropriately, for we open 
them amidst a people whose theology assigus a mis- 
sion—a perpetuity anda glory to Science and Art, to 
which the creeds of the world furnish no parallel. 

To those who have never studied how much the 
natural tendencies of the faith of this mountain people 
necessarily does for Art and Science in comparison 
with other faiths this statement will of course appear 
extravagant—we expect it to do so;—but this idea 
will subside when such readers have answered to 
themselves the practical question, what does their 
own religion or any other they are acquainted with 
say directly in behalf of these pursuits, and to give 
the question a still fuller scope, what ae and 
utility to man, 48 an eternal being, does their religion 
assign to Art and Science. The “Christian”—and we 
need think of no other religionist at this moment— 
will reply, mine assigns him none. Art and Science 
are matters, outside of religion, destined only for mor- 
tality and prepared to perish with the dust of their 
admirers. A true answer of the creeds of all Christen- 
dom to such a question would be:—‘Art and Science 
are not constituent parts of our Theologies; they are 

ractised by our believers but not because of our be- 
fiefs: we know of no eternal future for such em- 
ployments.” Speculative men like Sir David Brewster 
or Recto Dick, venturing beyond the limits of their 
creeds, have, it is true, supposed it probable that re- 
searches into the wonders of Nature and Science may 
form one of the pursuits of man’s future life, but they 
have done so on their own authority as philosophers 
and not as religionists—no presbytery, no assembly, 
or synod las declared such an idea divinely true. As 
far as all such creeds are concerned, Art and Science 
have developed themselves unaided and alone—no 
priest has crowned them with divine sa nction,—no 
creed has associated them in the faith and hope of a 

ple. At the best, they have been entitled “Hand- 
maids to Religion,’’—but Handmaids destined to be 
left outside the gate when celestial life is opened to 
humanity. 

Not so with the faith of the people we address ;— 
they have a nobler creed concerning man. In the 
cemprehensive immortality declared by them, all his 
faculties and powers are included—the skill of his 


- hand, the wit of his brain and the ambitions of his 


soul. Artand Science are the essentials of his intel- 
lect, if that lives—and it will eternally—they must 
live also. “Mormonism” alone, therefore, of all creeds, 


recognizes and declares the immortality of the intel-. 


lect associated with its natural pursuits—subordinate 
in that conditien, it is true, asit should be now, to 
the moral and higher qualities of our nature; but no 
less there. This it declares with its whole force as a 
religion. It cries to Art and Science, “Thou art im- 
mortal.” To every faculty of the human mind it 
says, “You can neverdie.” ‘The artist, under the 
impulse of this belief, rejoices like a giant preparing 
tu run an eternal race; mechanical genius sees an end- 
less road for its explorations, while the philosophical 
mind has double jvy in its studies, for it has no pur- 
suits to drop this side the grave. 


Thus, as a community, we back Art and Science 
with a force unheard of in the world before. Instead 
of considering them mere ‘“Handmaids” to Theology, 
we include them in the Theology itself. Instead of 
regarding them as matters of temporary utility and 
binding up their records at the hour of death in the 
dead-clothes of their professors, we assign them an 
eternal value, and prophesy their victory o’er the 
grave, and envelop them in the immortality of the race 
to whom they belong. ‘To that people, then, first to 
preach the full mission of Art and Science, and to their 
cause, we dedicate this little tributary to that mighty 
stream of moral and intellectual truth destined to re- 
fresh and invigorate a world. And here let us ask 
the question, if science unaided by religious authority, 
has traveled so far, and so much benefitted our race 
with the darkening prospect of its short-lived life 
ever before its professors, where shall its explorations 
cease, and what shall be its results in the hands of a 
people who have a clear vision of its endless destiny, 
and with whom all the benefits or pleasures derived 
from its pursuits to-day are but faint shadows of far 
grander results in werlds to come? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tut ker, Warp—Is metaphysical and almost beyond our depth. 
Here's a question: ‘‘What makes one person decide to do goud, abd al- 
other, under precisely similar circumstances, decide to duevil.” ‘Think- 
er” warns us not 10 tell him tuat it is because they both are free agen 
and that they choose differently. He wants to know why they shoul 
choose differently unless it is becaase of difference o! organization, or en- 
lightenment. He thinks that where a persou decides to do good, it is be- 
cause Of superior moral training and experience, aud that, therefore, the 
superior circumstances should bave the eredit of the good choice, and not 
the man. We cannotafford to side with our correspondent; his mode of 
reasoning leaves us oe to congratulate ourselves upon atall, We 
should have to agree that all our remarkably excellent conduct, as an in- 
dividual, up to to-day, has been the result of our ye repeated su- 
perior organization to that of the great-grandfathers of other people, 
woich is by no means pleasant to our vauity. ‘“Ibmker’ may be a very 
exceilent philosopher, buthe is not a comfortable one to get acquainted 
with. Seriously, doubtiess no human spirit cheoses anything but accord- 
ing to tne view of the matter suggested by its passions or ia conception 
of the re!ative benefit or pleasure tu be obtained in the respective courses. 
One will listen to ita judgement, the other tw its propensities. Why one 
shou'd preier to be dictated by judgment or enlightenment, and the other 
by its lower powers—further than the simple tact that they do do so, is not 
our province 10 decide. ‘Thinker, evidently holds that no one ever did 
choose good more than his fellow, but by abias caused by training, re- 
ceived here or elsewhere; or because of physical or mora! tendencies al- 
ready inberent in the creature. What we do know is just thi-: Man has 
the power to will, and upon the fact of the existence of tnat power, de- 
pends the beauty and the justice of exaltation or degradat.on in worlds to 
come. Without that fact, there coyld be no salvation or co 
legitumately awarded to a single soul. : 

A. Rocrrs, Sugarhouse Ward, writes:—Is it according to Webster to 
ronounce the indefinite article a as a child does when learning the aipha- 

t, giving it its first and long sound, as:—a man, A woman, &cf 2d,— 
Is it correct to say avoid, again, along, &c? 3d,—Is it proper to pro- 
nounce the definite article as if it were written thez, as:—the man. the 
woman, the house, &c., giving to zits long sound. I am informed tnat 
this is Webster's method by persons who ought to be well acquainted with 
the renowned Lexicographer’s writings; and having some doubts on my 
mind, on this subject, I solicit an answer from you, through the Magazine, 
— The modes of pronouncing the articles,@c, as referred w above, are iu- 
correct; Webster saye coucerning the letter a; —‘‘As the name of a letter 
of the alphabet, and when used emphatically as a noun or an article, it is 
always pronounced A; but whenever it occurs as an unemphasised word 
in a knglish phrase, or forms, er ends an unaccen.ed syllable, its 
regular sound is thatof Ain far, somewhat shortened; bat it is apt to 
lose this distinctive character and to fall into a faint and obecure sound 
like that of U in tub.” Webster turther says,—‘ Some speakers give the 
same brief sound of long A to this letter when it occurs in an initial unac- 
cented syllable fullowed by a consonant in an accented syllable, as in 
a-bound, fa-tatity; but this practice is not sanctioned by the best orthoe- 
pists.”—The above principle governs the pronunciation ot the word Tne; but 
we need no lexicographer’s opinion on euch a subject—the tongue will 
regulate itself on these matters; words and letters have to accommodate 
themeéelves to our rapidity of speech, and they must suffer the compres- 
sion neceseary to enable us gentlemen and arly us ladies to say 
what we have to say in the short time allot us. To pronounce A and 
The always with the long sound, puts us in mind of an old gentleman, an 
acquaintance of ours, who was fond of reading the Bible aloud to his 


— bat persisted in pronouncing Unto, Un-tow—‘‘And they answered 


eaid Un-tow-him, &c,” 
Nore.— Correspondence is invited from our friends. 
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OUR LECTURER. | water. and the clouds, are all bad conductors of heat, and bind 


THE EARTH AND EARTH-CRACKS. 


Our earth is one of an infinite series of globes ranging from 
suns, planets and satellites, down to globular plants and 
animals, or monads, so small that they can only be perceived 
by aid of the microscope. Some philosophers hold that all the 
atoms of matter in existence are globular, and that, thus, we 
live in a universe of giobes differing only in size. One advan- 
tage—and perhaps one reason, af any rate, why worlds ure 
globular, lies in the fact that this shape presents more surface 
—-aad consequently more room for inhabitants-—for the amount 
of space it occupies than any other. 

The situation of our Earth in the little family of planets re- 
volving around Old Grandfather Sun, is said to be a very happy 
mean between two extremes,---neither too near nor too far from 
the souree of warmth and light. So great, however, is the wis- 
dom and provision fer bappiness that pervades the Universe 
that, without a doubt, all other planets are equaily well situ- 
ated. Their position as to beat, cold, and light, being, doubt- 
less, modified by suitable arrangements. In every division of 
nature that we are yet acquainted with, the absence of one 
benefit is always compensated by the presence of another. So 
far as the situations of these planets go, however, Mercury is 
nearest to the Sun; then Venus; then Ourselves. Beyond us 
comes Mars; then a group of little planets sixty or seventy in 
number. Then comes Jupiter; and still further out Saturn; 
and beyond bim Uranus; and, so far as we are acquainted, final- 
ly comes Neptune; who is suppposed to be about thirty times 
farther from the Sun than we are, and that is not a little seeing 
we are over ninety million of miles from it ourselves. 

Big as we seem to ourselves in the planet-line, as a globe we 
gount but for little in the universe. As to size we are only 
about the three-hundredth part of Japiter, which is not the 
thousandth part of the Sun, who again is a mere fraction of 
the bulk of Sirius; which, said, Sirius is not very far from 
here, seeing that light—which can go seven times round the 
world in a second—would take only two-and-twenty years to 
get there! While a million of years would\be consumed in 
sending light from us to the furthest perceivable stars. 

We must not, however, say a great deal about these larger 
bodies of the universe at present, as we wish to talk about the 

eculiarities of Mother Earth—its rendings and tremblings, 
ts hot springs, and similar curiosities. One explanation which 
has been given of these matters is that the Earth is a huge 
mass of fiery or gaseous matter the outer surface of which has 
cooled dowa and fermed a surface for us to walk upon; similar 
to the peeling of an orange supposing all its juicy contents to 
represent so much fiery matter. This,thin peeling upon which 
we reside is not considered more than forty miles thick, some 
suppose not more than half that distance. Beneath this solid 
crust of the Earth lies, we are teld, a layer or stratum of lava, 
and beneath this the great mass of elastic gaseous fluid. When 
this thin crust cracks and lets houses and tracts of land into 
its depths, we call this an earthquake; and where a big hole 
is rent, and the boiling lava is sent bubbling up with some of 
the flames, smoke. gasses, etc., from below, we say a volcano 
has burst forth. It is evident from this that earthquakes are 
caused by a pliable flooring liable to be rent in given direc- 
tions. Mountains and vales have,-it is thougbt, been caused 
by the upheaving of the internal mass of confined heat push- 
ing out this crust of the Earth. 

In most cases these eracks in the Earth run in the same 
direction; as also do the swellings or ridges called mountains. 
In France, the whole extent of the Rhine is one uninterrupted 
series of cracks and inactive volcanoes. In this country the 
mountain chains exhibit an abundance of clefts and openings 
caused in the same way. 

And now as to hot springs, how are they cansed? Such 
springs as go down a great way come in eontact with the sides 
of the hot rock, and consequently issues in a warm or boiling 
condition above the ground. Supposing the rocks through 
which it passes te contain minerals, the spring becomes not 
only a hot but a mineral spring, as seen ia many places in this 
Territory. ‘ 

Some mountains have been burning as long as the history 
of man contains any record; while some hot springs weve 
visited for their virtues, at least a thousand years ago. Hence, 
the quantity of internal heat must be ro trifle, which bas not 
expended itself in all that long period. 

ut are we notin great and perpetual danger from these 
internal fires? Not very great danger. The Earth, the air, the 


| 


it with a threefold band, so that it cannot escape except in 
places. This interna! heat is a friend and not a foe. Probably 
the great mass of water and moisture on the surface of the 
globe would filter in and disappear altogether, but for the heat 
which drives it back to the surface, to act in conjunction with 
other elements in sustaining and promoting life in the vast 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, as well as in you and L. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY 
“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


We introduce our occasional assistant by the above expressive tit’e. im 
order to ensure a clear distinction between his woilhininlall produc. ions 
and those of ‘ The Editor,” and tearing moreover, that, anless we did so, 
some iguorant individual ~y ~ imagine that the Editor himself—wio 
never sits to write, except in an arm chair of immense dimensions, 
trimmed with purp:e veivet and gold edyving, in which he is always att nd- 
ed by a couple of negroes bending on one knee and exch heldng four 
botties of ink apiece, lest he should run out—could possibly sivop to pen 
the f liowiny. 

Having thus, we trust, made plain the wide distinction between this 
ordinary individual and “‘vuKSELP,” we shall let hia speak for himself 
when space will permit. 


Craain’s Uran Jury Birt.—We have wade ed through this 
“little bill.” This is a beautiful bill and well got up. We are 
sorry, however, to observe some typographical errors in it 
For instance instead of ‘Utah’ the reader should read Siberia. 
and instead of ‘citizen’ he should read serf. There are also 


some omissions in this bill, to which, for the good of the coun- 


try, we draw attention. It is omitted to be provided that 
every citizen, that is serf, of Utah, that is to say Siberia, sball 
rise at exactly the same hour in the morning. and cemb his 
hair the same way as Mr. Cragin. We are surprised at this 
omission, so clearly essential to the glory of true American 
citizenship. The intention of this bill being, very properly, 
to corner the Utahites, we are sorry to see it so loosely con- 
structed. To “catch ’ein alive oh” and ensure that no poly- 
gamic marriages are practised without being duly recorded, it 
should be provided that no inhabitant of Utah shall ask any 
woman to be bis wife exeept before a District Court of the 
United States. To make matters still more sure. every district 
judge should be licensed to act as a midwife. This would give 
him an excellent opportunity of examining all juveniles of sup- 
posed polygamic origin as to their real descent. Any child 
obstinately remaining silent on this subject, should be held 
guilty of concealment of the fact, and deprived of citizenship 
forthwith. These provisions added the bill would be complete, 
provided a little more “repealing” be done. Everything a 
Utahite ever did—down to saying his prayers, and receiving 
his Christian name—should be repealed instantly. The climate 
should also be altered if possible. These peals and re peals 
added and the whole would go “merrily as a marriage bill.” 


Review or Booxs.—Among the numerous works adorning 
our table we turn with pleasure to the 305th number of “The 
Keep-a-Jumpin.” an illustrated magazine published now and 
then and sometimes oftener. Our first exclamation on opening 
these illuminated pages was—“By George!’ This periodical, 
we are informed. is very popular which may be attributed to 
the fact that most of its early numbers were published with a 
pound of sugar or a “quarter of tea” between the leaves—a 
fact suilicient of itself to ensure the popularity of any journal. 
The “Keep-a-Jumpin” will make a very handsome volume when 
bound? The enterprising editor, however, asserts that bis 
papers are bound-less, and that nothing can bind bim.— 
It gives us pleasure to turn to the illustrations of this work, 
they are certainly unique—that is to say u-nick, being “nicked” 
out of the best cardboard wiih a filty-cent penknife, Sheffield 
manufacture.—We learn that some person, envious of the 
high reputation of this classical journal, intends to bring 
out another sbortly to be called “The Keep-a-Ticklin.” Now 
we have po objection to using up the waste talent areund 
us, but such contemptible rivalry is disgusting, to say the least. 
—Qne word more and we have dune. The title of this cele- 
brated periodical was, we understand, derived from the early 
recollections of its editor. Being, as Mr. Squeers would say, 
“eager arter wittles’ when he Was a boy—a fact peculiar to 
most editors when they are boys, including ourselves—and his 
mother keeping the “wittles’’ [as ours didn’t] on too bigh a 
shelf, it kept him all the time a-jumpin’—hence the title. We 
merely mentien this to show upon what trifling matters great 
events sometimes turn. Who would have supposed that merely 
judicious parental restraint would have led to the production 
of such a work as the “Keep a-Jumpin” in its glory? 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


(Norge.—The extracts are distinguished from comments or abbreviations 
by quot tional marks } 


“HOW I FELL INTO THE CLUTCHES OF KING 
THEODORE.”’ 


(From London Society.] 


The notorious King Theodore of Abyssinia, against whom 
the British Government is now sending an expedition on ac- 
connt of the defiant detention of its consul, Mr. Cameron, is the 
subject of the following narrative. How the author fell into 
the clutches of this notable personage, excepting the details of 
the pareey can be summed up in a few words. Enchanted 
with delightful descriptions of the country and the wealth to 
be accumulated there, he resolved to penetrate to the lion’s 
den himself. After a series of adventures he arrived at an 
Abyssinian village called Wochnee, where he was captured by 
one Ras Yakoob, who despatched four soldiers to summon him 
into his presence, and coolly informed him that he had no 
business to come to Abyssinia, and, secondly, once there he 
might consider himself lucky in remaining in possession of his 
arms and legs; as for his ever returning that was out of the 
question, and he would have to fulfil his duty in taking him as 
a present to King Theodore himself,” remarking, “If our Negus 
has imprisoned your consul, how much must you who are 
merely a subject of this consul, be confined during his majesty’s 
leasure. 
Accordingly our author was marched to Gondar, the resi- 
dence of Theodore. On the road they were entertained at a 

lace called Woggara by an old patriarchal-looking Jew, who, 
ih answer to a question from the captive as to what kind of a 
man King Theodore was, emphatically, and in the most com- 
forting manner, replied “Half a devil and half an Abyssinian.” 

As soon as they arrived at Gondar “a number of soldiers 


. rushed out upon us and demanded who and what I was, and 


whether I had brought any presents to the king. Answering 
in the negative, and adding ‘besana,’ only myself, they shook 
their heads in a very ominous fashion, and led me through the 
massive portal into the conrt-yard, where I was taken to a spa- 
cious chamber in which Ras Yakoob bade me wait, leaving 
half-a-dozen men to guard me till he came back. He soon 
made his re-appearance in company with a person whom I 
recognized by his habiliments to be a priest, though I might 
heve looked in vain at his bloated, sensual face for any ex- 
ternal evidence of the slightest internal fitness for his post, or 
any Christian duties whatever. This gentleman in black was 
the Abuna Salama in person, and had evidently come to gloat 
over the misfortunes of the heretic Frank, and satisfy himself 
as to the probability of extorting something of value, presents 
or money, before -bis imperial majesty should prevent it by 
sending the possible donor out of the world. 

“Are you another of those accursed heretics, the enemies of 
our holy religion, the religion which was brought to us by the 
Saints Freementius and Aedelius themselves?” 

“Not so, boly father, I have nothing whatever in common 
with the missionaries: my buginess as doctor is with the body 
and not with the soul.” 

“Have you not come here to strive to overthrow our ancient 
— and sow the seeds of strife and dissension amongst our 

“Far, far be it from me, whose beard is but scarcely grown, 
to act against the wisdom of your gray hairs.” 

“But ye are liars and robbers, you English. You come to 
us disguised as workmen, pretend to occupy yourselves solely 
with your profession, but all the time are undermining the 
authority of the church and ruining the people.” 

“Your holiness! Englishmen as a rule are not liars. ‘And I 
beg your Holiness to remember that we are both men of the 
world, and very well know the meaning of ‘ruining the people.’ 
We can easily leave that to you.” 

This seemed to stagger him somewhat, but he soon regained 
his self-possession, launching forth into a torrent of abuse 
against the missionaries, Megers. Flad, Stern, Rosenthal, ete. 

“These people,” I replied, “have had nothing to do with 
your flock, but have limited their efforts to the conversion of 
the Falashas. But even supposing they have exceeded the 
bounds of their authority, you must not blame us for it, for 


_ they are no Englishmen, but Germans, consequently, we are 


not responsible for them.” 
Again was the Abuna forced to acknowledge the truth of 
my remarks, and rising, bade me follow him to the apartments 


of the king. We had to pass through a number of intricate 
passages, all built of solid masonry, which, however dilapi- 
dated and out of repair, still bears ample evidence of the great 
strength the place must formerly have possessed. 

At last we arrived at the “sanctum sanctorum,’”’ where his 
Abyssinian Majesty was to be seen in all his glory. The room 
was small but crowded with articles of luxury—silks and dam- 
asks, gold and silver brocades, either used as carpets or laid 
on the divan. Surrounded by his guard stood the man Stern 
named the Abyssinian Wild t, but whose appearance at 
the time by no means struck me as unfavorable. There was a 
dignity and grace about his movements which may whe be 
termed royal, and a calmress which, with his determined cast 
of countenance and projecting under jaw, could by no means 
be mistaken for want of will. In fact he is obstinate in the 
highest degree, and the piercing glance of bis eye indicative of 
wild, irresistible passion. He is rather above the middle 
height, well and strongly built, a frame capable of great en- 
durance, with a high forehead, denoting no mean intellectual 
capabilities; but it was easy to observe what ravages a con- 
tinual indulgence of intoxicating liquors has already caused in 
his constitution, and the wild look with which he surveyed me 
only too plainly showed that even then he was under the influ- 
ence of some recent orgie. 

‘‘You are an Englishman?” he asked imperiously. I answer- 
ed in the affirmative. “How could you venture to enter my 
dominions without my previous permission?” | 

I answered that I intended to have done so; but that from 
Matamma there had been no means of communication with him, 
and that on my arrival at Wochnee, Ras Yakob had seized me 
and brought me to Gondar. 

“And here you will remain as long as your head is on your 
shoulders.”’ 

With this comfortable assurance, he gave orders to lead me 
away. Naturally Il inquired what my crime or offence was 
supposed to be. 

“Oh!” said he, “I do not know yet. But until I do, the 


.gimp is the best place for you. Besides, as I have already im- 
‘prisoned your consul and other countrymen, you can have no 


reason to be particularly friendly disposed towards me; and 
whoever is not with me is against me.’ 

“But what ground of suspicion can your Majesty have 
against me?” 

“You English are all in a plot against me; I know that. 
What business has an English doctor in Abyssinia? He comes 
either from curiosity or business. The first is very reprehen- 
sible; the second, as it is not ostensible. must be so also. You 
have come to spy out the land no doubt.” 

And here, upon a sign from his imperial Majesty, four gigan- 
tic fellows sprang upon me and hustled me out of. his presence 
in a most unceremonious fashion, too painful to be described; 
ard thusended my first interview with King Theodore.” 

The locality to which I had been led after my first audience 
with the king, and the manner in which I was treated were 
better than I expected; and knowing his Majesty’s pencbant for 
trenching arms and legs from the bodies of his unfortunate 
victims, I congratulated myself on having escaped as well as 
I had, at any rate for the time being. Not far from the king’s 
apartments a long, low gallery connected two parts of the 
castle, and in this gallery, forming a place of imprisonment for 
divers Abyssinians and Moslems, amongst whom was a certain 
Armenian, Serkis Ciackigian, was I to take up my abode. 
How long 1 should have to remain in this place was an inter- 
esting question for me in my position, but somehow or other I 
never felt any serious misgivings as to the ultimate result. In 
fact, the overpowering feeling with me was that of bunger, 
and on ascertaining that there was nothing eatable to be ob- 
tained, I became perfectly ravenous. However, the Moslems, 
thongh captive, did not forget the precepts of the Koran, and 
sustained their reputation for hospitality by inviting me, in the 
name of Allah, to partake of their repast. After dinner (shall 
I call it?) I became comparatively comfortable. and twisting up 
a cigarette with some tobacco which Ciackigian, who spoke 
excellent Italian, had given me, 1 felt inclined to banish all 
thoughts of the past and future, and merely live for the 
present, ; 

But when the sun sank lower in the western sky, pouring his 
golden rays, tinged with evening crimson, through the barred 
windows of my dungeon, lighting up the squalid, filthy inte- 
rior. and beaming upon the ghastly features of the unhappy 
creatures who had been languishing there for years, a solemn 
sadness stole over me, truly not'so much on my account. but 
sorrow for the ravages in mind and body a crnél incarceration 
causes upon uran, when the noblest gift of natune—liberty and 
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freedom—is torn away from him. Aud as the soft, full moon, 
gradually emerging from the gluwing play of colors in the snn- 
set sky. gained the ascendant, overtlooding the landscape 
around with ber misty, ethereal light, forlorn and helpless I 
certainly did feel; and pressing my burning face to the cold 
iron bars of the window to which | had clambered up, I gave 
full vent to my feelings, and managed to look and feel as miser- 
able as any one of my companions in grief, who were all 
steeped in the deepest slumber—in blest oblivion of all their 
woes. I envied them; and, closing my eyes, strove to imitate 
them. Long it was before 1 succeeded, not before the stars 
began to pale; then I did at last manage to obtain a little 
sleep.” [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 
{From Phrenological Journal 

~ Dk. Dopprince was’ on terms of very intimate friendship 
‘with Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in religious conversation they 
spent many happy hours together. Among other matters, a 
very favorite topic was the intermediate state of the soul, and 
the probability that at the instant of dissolution it was intro- 
duced into the presence of all the heavenly hosts, and the 
splendors around the throne of God. One evening, after a 
conversatien of this nature, Dr. Doddridge retired to rest, and 
“in the visions of the night’ his ideas were shaped into the 
following beautiful form: 

He dreamed that he was at the honse of a friend, when he was 
taken suddenly and dangerously ill, By degrees he seemed to 
grow worse, and at last to expire. In an instant he was sen- 
sible that he had exchanged the prison-house and sufferings of 
mortality for a state of liberty and happiness. Embodied in a 
slender, wrial form, he seemed to float in a region of pure light. 
Beneath him lay the earth, but not a glittering city or a village, 
the forest or the seu were visible. There was naught to be seen 
below save the melancholy group of his friends, weeping 
around his lifeless remains. Himself thrilled with delight, he 
was surprised at their tears, and attempted to inform them of 
his happy change, but by some mysterious power, utterance 
was denied; aud as he anxiously leaned over the mourning cir- 
cle, gazing fondly upon them and struggling to speak, he rose 
silently upon the air, their forms became more and more in- 
distinct, and gradually melted away from his sight. Reposing 
upon golden clouds, be found himself swiftly mounting the 
skies, with a venerable figure at his side, guiding his myste- 
rious movements, and in whose countenance he discovered the 
lineaments of youth and age blended together, with an inti- 
mate harmony and majestic sweetness. 

They traveled together through a Vast region of empty space, 
uutil, at length, the battlements of a glorious edifice shone in 
the distance, and as its form rose brilliant and distinct among 
the far olf shadows that flitted athwart their path. the guide 
informed him that the palace he beheld was, for the present, 
to be his mansion of rest. Gazing upon its splendor, he re- 
plied that while on earth he had often heard that eye had not 
seen, noc ear heard, nor could the heart of man conceive, the 
things which God hath prepared for those who love him; but, 
notwithstanding, the building to which they were rapidly ap- 
Se was superior to anything he had before beheld, yet 

ts grandeur had not exceeded the conceptions he had formed. 
The guide made no reply; they were already at the door, and 
entered. The guide introduced him into a spacious apart- 
ment, at the extremity of which stood a table, covered with a 
suow-white cloth, a golden cup, and a cluster of grapes, and 
then said that he must leave him, but that me must remain, for 
in ashort time he would receive a visit from the lord of the man- 
s.0u, and that during the interval before his arrival, the apart- 
ment would furnish him sufficient entertainment and instruction. 
The guide vanished, and he was left alone. He began t6 ex- 
ainine the decorations of the room, and observed that the walls 
were adorped with a number of pictures. Upon nearer inspec- 
tion he perceived, to bis astonishment, that they formed a com- 
plete biography of his own life. Here be saw depicted, that 
angels, though unseen, had ever been his familiar attendants; 
and seat by God they bad sometimes preserved him from immi- 
nent peril. He bebeld himself first represented as an infant 
just expiring, when bis life was prolonged by an angel gently 
breathing into his nostrils. Mostof the occurrences delineated 
were pertectly familiar to his recollection, and unfolded many 
things which #e bad never before understood, and which had 
perplexed bim with many doubts and much uneasiness. Among 
others be was particularly impressed witha picture in which he 
was represented as falling from a horse, when death would 
have been inevitable had not an angel received him in his arms 


He pressed with his fingers the juice of 
the grapes into the golden cup, and after having drank himself, 
he presented it to him, saying. “This is the new wine in my 
Father’s kingdom.”’ No sooner had he partaken than all un- 
easy sensations vanished, perfect love bad cast out fear. and 
he conversed with the Savior as an intimate friend. Like the 
silver rippling of a summer sea he heard fall from his lips the 
grateful approbation: “Thy labors are finished, thy work is 
approved: rich and glorious is the reward.” Thrilled with an 
unspeakable bliss that pervaded the very deptbs of his soul, 
he suddenly saw glories upon glories bursting upon bis view. 
The doctor awoke. Tears of — from this joyful interview 
were rolling down his cheeks. Long did the lively impression 
of this charming dream remain upon his mind, and never could 
he speak about it without emotions of joy, and with tender 
and grateful remembrance. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


BULWER. 

Bulwer lives in his beautiful villa in Fulham, a quiet, lonely 
village above London. A tranquility disturbed by nothing, 
reigns in the house. Notwithstanding the warm spring day, 
Bulwer sits near the fire-place, where a bright coal fire 
burning. Outside, the branvhes of a cherry tree, covered with 
an exuberance of blossoms, hang down on the window, and 
the low, chirping notes of the birds penetrate into the room. 

The celebrated author—a@ tall, slender form, wrapped in a 
sky-blue, soft-lined, silken morning gown, which is fastened 
with a strong cord around his waist—sits at his large empty 
table, and has before him only a blank book, in which he 
writes his new novels. His large, light-blue eyes cast longing 
glances out of the window; bis auburn hair flows in ringlets 
down on his high, narrow forehead; the large, slender nose 
hangs over his small mouth, and bis red whiskers fall from his 
long and narrow chin on his breast. The whole face looks 
decidedly too long. He has a sickly appearance, and is ab- 
stracted. His family affairs are at the bottom of bis melan- 
choly, which no one can fail to perceive. His little daughter 
died; his son, the heir of his baronetcy, is estranged from bim; 
and his wife, Lady Bulwer, bas long since been separated from 
him, and lives in the city. 

Let us enter her room. She sits at her writing table. for she 
is likewise at work upon anovel. Her corpulent form, her 
round face, her radiant, deep blue eyes, her raven hair, every 
thing forms a striking contrast with the appearance of ber 
husband. She contemplates the portrait of her son; she 
charges her husband with being another Lovelace, and re- 
fusing to pay her debts. Her large eyes look at us languidly; 
her full cheeks contain a number of dimples, such as Ru 
liked to paint; her lips are still as swelling, fresh, and red as 
those of Titian’s daughters, and yet she is much over forty. 
On thinking of this our suspicions are aroused; the crimson 
on her cheeks is too fragrant; the heavy braids surmonoting 
her forehead are too black; her manners are decidedly too 
kind and polite, and cannot be sincere—we escape from her, 
bearing in mind the bleeding heart of her melancholy husband, 
and the mournful tone of his novels. 


DICK ENS. 


Let us go now to Charles Dickens. There are several aris- 
tocratic carriages and plain hacks in front ef his elegant resi- 
dence, where a numerous party is assembled. The celebrated 
romancist has recently returned from an extended trip to 
Switzerland and Genoa, and gives to night a soiree, such as 
are the order of the day, at his bospitable house. He is blonde, 
his eyes are light blue, his face flushed with wine, neither 
meagre nor round, but brimful of good bumor and kind- 
beartedness. He is conversing with two ladies, who cannot 
refrain frem bursting into loud laughter. You can tell atonce, 
on looking at his face, which is by no means expressive in 
itself, when Dickens describes, recites, or satirizes. Dickens 
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is precisely as he writes—lively, sanguine, a bon vivant, nowg 
in a poetical mood, now observing, all seemingly, superficially, 
and yet what a deep heart is concealed under this restless sur- 
face! If it is said that the currents of the world are injurious to 
genius, Dickens’ example proves the contrary, for bis creations 
spring from the observation of life; he would be nothing with- 
out seeing, observing, and living with what he. beholds. 

In former times his wife, a stately lady, was te be seen on 
such occasions. Her black eyes, her full form, her measured 
conduct, were in striking contrast with those of ber busband, 
and we regret to say that the quarrel which disturbed their 
relations gnd their happiness after a blissful wedded life of 
many y has not yet been settled. They are not yet recon- 
eiled. The husband drowns his cares in his literary activity 
and in the noisy bustle of the world. 


— 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


Gossip informs us that Napoleon III. has preserved all the 
furniture used by him during his exile, and that his cabinet at 
the Tuileries is a small room with a single window, containing 
a shabby bookcase without glass doors, on the shelves of which 
are seen the old books which Prince Napoleon carried about 
with him wherever he went. In this room, we are informed, 
is woven the intricate threads of diplomacy which spread like 
a net-work over the whole of Europe. His Majesty is said to 
wear aa old paletot during bis hours of work that his ministers 
would utterly disdain. Gossip is also good enough to give us 
the reason of Maximilian’s rash perseverance in Mexico as 
follows:—While the Emperor Maximilian was traveling through 
some disturbed provinces with General Castlenau, be received 
a telegram from bis brother, the Emperor of Austria, informing 
him that if he returned, his title of Emperor would not be 
recognized; and furthermore, that his rights as Archduke and 
member of the Imperial family would only be restored to him 
at the expiration of the five years recognized by the family ar- 
rangements signed at Miramar. It appears that this dispatch 
was the sole cause of the determin®tion taken by the Emperor 
Maximilian to continue the struggle against the Liberals with- 
out.the aid of France. From Maximilian we fly to Kossuth, of 
whom it is said, Ludwig Kossuth bas fallen from his high estate, 
and is now ut war with the different more moderate, or rather 
rational Hungarian journals. Kossuth being disposed of, Gos- 
sip protests against the “John Brown” scandal with which cer- 
tain gossiping journals are assuciating the spotless name of 
Queen Victoria, in the following handsome manner: ‘Brown, 
it seems, is a highland ‘gillie’ (or henchman) who was a par- 
ticular favorite of Prince Albert, and after the death of the 
Consort, retained his place in the royal household. Being a 
faithful, attached servant of mature years, with a very rare 
knack of being around when wanted, and of making himself 
generally useful, he soon came to be a personal attendant of 
the Queen in places where a male servitor was absolutely 
necessary. All this was natural and proper, and provoked no 
remark until the Queen sat for a full-length portrait to Sir Ed- 
ward Landseer, and caused to be painted in the background a 
horse held by the gigantic John Brown. The man and the 
horse were reminders of Prince Albert; and as the painting was 
intended to represent the Queen in her widowed state (in com- 
plete black) the introduction of these accessories Was appro- 

riate and affecting. Upon this single circumstance the foul 
ird of scandal fastened its beak. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


EprrortaLty and Typographically, we ask a gentle 


criticism for our first number. Having been under 


the necessity of purchasing just such type as could 
be obtained in Salt Lake city, our selection has, of 
course, been limited. It will take the experience of 
one or two numbers to discover how, with the mate- 
rial we have on hand, to. set up the proposed depart- 
ments in the greatest possible variety and fulness.— 
The Educational, ag well as some other divisions, do 
not yet present all the features we desire. Give us 
time. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


CROTCHET WORK. 


To work the following beautiful edging, procure Walker's crotchet hook, 
No. 79, and »anlove’s crotchet thread, No 18: 

Mate achain of fourteen stitches -turn back. 1st row, miss 4 chains of 
last row, work 4 double, chain 4, miss 4, work 2 double, turn back. 

24 row, ‘ hain 4 word 4 doubie in the four chains of last row, chain 4, 
work 4 double in the next four chains of last row, turn back. 

3d row, Chain 4, worak 4 double m the four chains of last row, chain 4, 
work 2 double in the fuur chains o¢ la-t row, turn back 

4th row, Chain 4, wora 4 double in the fuur chaits of last row, chain 
4, work 4 double in the four chains of last row, chain 6, work 1 double in 
the same four chains of la-t rew, turn back. 

6th row, Chai: 4, work 1 double for four times in the six chains of last 
row, chain 4, work 4 double in the four « haias o¢ last row, chain 4, work 2 
dowble in the four chains of last row, turn back. 

6th row, Chain 4, work 4 double in the four ch»ins of last row, chain 4, 
work 4 double in the four chains o: last row, chain 5, work 1 double in tre 
center of the sour chains of last row, chain 5, work 1 double in the center 
of tve four chains of last row, chain 5, work 1 double in the tour chaius 
of last row, chain 5, work 1 double in the ceuter of the four chains of last 
row, turu back. 

ith row Wo:kinthe center of the five chains of last row 1 double, 5 
treble 1 doub e, repeat this tour times in the following five chains of 1 st 
row: chain 4, work 4 double in the fuur chains of last row. chaiu 4, work 2 
doub.e in the four chains of last row. Kepeat from the second row for the 


length requ red, 
PRESERVING FRUIT. 

Many persons fail in pre-erving the fruit wuich they put up. by not 
heating the jars ana sealing while the conteuts are scalding hot. It is also 
important that the jars be full. Any vacancy leit, contains air. wh ch may 
cuuse fermentauon and consequent injury.—Country Geutleman. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


The first amueements we shall introduce will be those of sleight of Band, 
and which require po special apparatus. but will produce a grest deul of 
fun fur our young folks, these winter evenings. The first is entitled: 

THe FLYING DiME. 

This trick must be frequentiy practiced bef re it is produced in public. 
Bor:ow two colored silk handkerchiefs from the company, ad have 
twree dimes in your hand, but only show twr, keeping the other one firm- 
ly fixed against the first joint of the second and third fingers You must 
also have a fine needle and thread stuck inside the cuff of \our cost. 1 hen 
take ove of the bandkerchiefs. and put in bo h dimes, but pretend that only 
one ix in "he handkerchief into a hat, leaving one corner han ing out.— 
Now hold up :he third dime (which the +pectators imazine i~the second), 
and ask some of the company to lay the second handkerchief ov-r it) You 
then ask him to huld she aime tight between his finger and thumb, wh le 
yon twist up the handkerchief While dui .g so,with buth hands conce led 
under the hanokerchief, you pass afew eticches under the dime, and 1e- 
place the needie, ‘his being done, spread one corner of the ha. dker- 
chief over the hand of the person who is atill holdiug the dime, avd tai. 
hold oi another c .rner, tell him to drup the dime when you have coun a 
three. At the word * three” he lets gv the dim-, and you whisk the 
handxerchief into the air, when the dime appears to bave vanished, but i 
really heid in tre handxeremef You then tell the astoni-hed individu .] 
1o draw the other hand: erchief out of the hat by the corner that 1s hang 
ing out The two dimes are herd to fall inte ihe hat aod every one is 
pe:suaded toat you have conjured one of the dimes out of a persou's hand 
und seat it into the hat, 


SCIENTIFIC AND AGRICULTURAL. — 


GRANITE-CUTTING MACHINE. 

A correspondent — of this machine: —It does not effect results as I 
thought at one ime. by a series of revolving chisels, but by cutt:ng instra- 
ments not unlike the large chee:e-knife of the cheeeemonger. ‘Thie is 
made ef a surprisingly well tempered steel The machine being brought 
to the block of granit=, the quarry-side, or a cl:ff. a scries uf the«e knives 
cut their way into the solid wiarerial with accuracy and despa'ch You 
can divide a huge block in two, or pare off the least piece of surface, in 
either case the chisels jeaving their work so smooth. that t:e tace of the 
stone is at once fit fur the pelish ng-bed or Jathe All hiuds or the most 
obdurate material have been successfully acted on: and one of the ma- 
chines has been or is to be tested as «a tunneiler and ariver of ie-els. 


A NEW PROCKsS OF COLORING MARBLE, 

VARIRGAVED marble, it is announced. may be imitated in all the rch 
colored ve:ns for which some species of it are distingn ished. For this pur- 
pose a solid block of marble to be treated is first warmed in an oven. uf er 
which the colors are applied. these consist of au alcoholic solution of 
alkanet rvot, to produce aii h lavender; a madder lake, to make a crim- 
son: indigo. to produce a blue; verdegris, green; and gamboge, yellow — 

They are put on according to the fancy and taate of the artist, so as te 
form the desired patterns; a.ter w the marble is again warmed, to 
make it abserb the colors. 


WIRE CLOTSES LINE. 


Gatv‘NizEp iren wire hus long been used by many for clothes lines 
and c.u usually be procured at haidwa.e stores. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


Orrxrons differ as to growing strawberries in hills orebroadcast. This 
is owiag 10 difference in soils. A cultivator will fuil if he du not, by ex- 
perment, find out the nature of his own land. 


GRAPIING. 


Orouarns grown from root grafts are short-lived, and never can be pro- 
fitable. Plant cnly stoc«-graited trees. 
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‘EDUCATIONAL 
LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON IL. 


WE must begin at the beginning—and that happens 
to be a point which we can convey with less complete- 
ness in these written instructions than a personal 
teacher may afterwards do by a few inflections of his 
voice. We speak of the sound of the letters in the 
French alphabet, as well singly as in combination; 
and, though we shall give the means of learning how 
to read, to understand, and to write French, it will be 
necessary, for the purpose of learning to converse in 
that pleasant language, either to pay the most rigor- 
ous attention to the rules of pronunciation we shall 
now, once for all, lay down, and to add to that atten- 
tion a good deal of reading aloud; or else, at the end 
of our instructions, to attend some class where in a 
very short time, some one, by word of mouth, may 
supply the last remaining desideratum. Meantime, if 
no sound comes from the words we write on this 
page, yet we can furnish a method of approaching to- 
wards the required tones. 

The French alphabet contains exactly one letter 
less, the w, than our own. ‘The rest are all written as 
we write them, but are differently pronounced, ‘The 
shortest way to explain this is to say at once that, to 
our ears, they sound as if they were written thus:— 


ah, bay, say, day, eh, eff, zhay, ashe, ee, zhee, 


kah, ell, emm, enn, 0, pay, ku, err, ess, tay, 
ue, vay, ix. eegrek, zed. 


The French g we have represented by zhay, but the 
g melts into the h, just as ans would. So with j.— 
The reader will perceive that the only letter which is 
pronounced in two syllables is the y—eegrek, which, 
in French, means “Greek i.” They call their y the 
“Greek i” ‘To an Englishman, by far the inost dif- 
ficult French sound is that of the uw, which we have 
endeavored to make intelligible by spelling it we.— 
The fact is, itis asound between 00 and ee. The 
best rule we can give is to pronounce was if you 
were going to whistle. Alfieri, the great Italian 
dramatist, said the attempt to pronounce the French u 
always made him feel as if he were sea-sick; and in- 
deed it is very different from the 00 of his own coun- 
trymen and of the Germans. But it is well not to be 
too timid or scrupulous. Execution, whether in music 
or in languages, is to be acquired only by fearless 
confidence. ‘Take two men, one of them is afraid to 
speak till he can speak without an error, the other 
is determined to endeavor to express himself, even 
though he should make several blunders. ‘The latter 
is certainly the one who will make the quicker prog- 
ress. Well, we have read the alphabet ;now for the sound 
of the letters in words. And here we must remark 
that any more highly educated persons into whose 
hands these lessons may fall should bear in mind that 
our instructions are designed for those who, in a life 
of toil, may not have had time to acquire the princi- 
ples of grammar, even in connection with their mother 
tongue. We start with the very supposition that even 
the most elementary points must be made clear by us 
as we ZO on. TO BE CONTINUED. | 


EDUCATIONAL AND MECHANICAL. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. 


In thie Nepar ment. we shall not only seek to give instructions to Me- 
chsnice and Artista, but to furnish hints and suggestions nesefui to all 
intending to provide thcemse.ves with durable, co and ecornomi- 
cai homes, 


COVERING OF ROOFS. 


BY VAUX. 


“For covering roofs of houses in the country the 
is scarcely any good material so available as shingles, 
if the pitch is not too flat. Slate forms an excellent 
covering, if of superior quality and well put on, 80 as 
not to be loosened or bluwn of in fierce storms. Tin 
expands and contracts, and has a tendency to get out 
of order, but still is a good roofing material whén 
properly put on. Zinc is worthless. Thick canvass 
is good for flat veranda roofs or small surfaces, being 
preferable to tin, inasmuch as it suffers less by alter- 
nations of temperature, reflects less heat, makes less 
noise in rainy weather, and takes less time to put on.” 

[When slates are obtained of two different colors, 
it has a good effect to arrange them in stripes] or 
patterns. In laying slates, “‘precautions should be 
taken to prevent any drift of fine snow from getting 
under the slates. The joints should be laid in mor- 
tar, the boarding should be matched, and the pitch of 
the roof not be at all flat. In some cases tarred 
paper is laid over the boarding as ‘an additional safe- 
guard from drift. 

‘The great advantage of a shingle roof is, that while 
it is, Comparatively speaking, almost impossible to 
get out of order, if the shingles be really good and 
the work well done, it allows of considerable expan- 
sion, Contraction, and even settlement without the 
slightest injury to its efficacy. It is agreeably varied 
in surface and assumes by age a soft pleasant neu- 
tral tint that harmonizes with any color that may be 
used jn the building.” 

[The above directions about slate roofs will be con- 
sidered superfluous, by builders of houses calculated 
to last only from five to ten years. Where houses, 
however, are designed for homesteads to last for gen- 
erations, no real builder would feel safe in omitting 
such precautions. | 


LESSONS IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Tue letter r is often imperfectly sounded, and some- 
times omitted altogether in pronunciation. The 
Irish,{ however, sound it too strongly, giving it a 
engined trill. It has properly a gentle rolling 
sound, and should always be heard. Practice on this: 

Around the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran. _ 

Do not say waw-um for warm; not staw-my, but 
stor-my; not lib ah-ty, but lib-er-ty. 

If you are a Yankee, observe carefully how you 
pronounce your long aand longi. You are liable (in 
fact, unless you have received special training on the 
point, almost certain) to sound them thin and sharp; 
and be careful not to pronounce shoot, shute; and boot, 
bute!’ The Western man must beware of the other 
extreme; he pronounces bear, dar; father, fawther; 
and brute, broot. Some Henglishmen hoften misplace 
their haitches. “Do you drink hale in your country?” 
an English cockney asked of an American. “No,” 


the latter replied, “‘we drink thunder and lightning!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED } 
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